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ING’S WEATHER, that we _ English 
traditionally expect in faith rather than in 
hope to grace Royal occasions, has not been con- 
spicuous at all events in London this week. But 
neither rain nor cold winds have quelled the 
enthusiasm of visitors and natives. Londoners 
especially love a pageant, and the pageantry of the 
last few days has been unique in history. The 
depression of recent years has been dispelled if 
not by sun, by the confidence and determination of 
all our peoples. After this week we shall go 
forward with renewed faith in ourselves and in our 
ability to face the future, however great the 
anxieties and difficulties, foreign and domestic, 
may prove to be. 


MAY WE QUOTE a few lines from Sir 

William Watson’s poem, described by The 
Times the other day as the only Coronation ode 
which has ‘‘ caught on ”’? 


Time and the ocean and some fostering star 
In high cabal have made us what we are. 
Proud from the ages are we come, O King; 
Proudly, as fits a nation that hath now 

So many dawns and sunsets on her brow, 
This duteous heart we bring. 


Now the day is unto them that know 
And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize, 
And yonder march the nations full of eyes. 


The last lines are in the spirit of Kipling’s ‘‘Lest 
we forget.’’ Next week when the captains and the 
Kings depart, we will remember that “ still stands 
thine ancient sacrifice, an humble and a contrite 
heart.” 


ORONATION HONOURS, published on 
Tuesday, should prove a popular list, in 
which the Dominions and Colonies, as is fitting, 
are fully represented. The majority follow con- 
ventional lines, paying tribute to public service 
often ill-rewarded in a material sense. Queen 
Elizabeth’s appointment as the ‘‘ First Lady of 
the Thistle ’”’ is a tribute to her gracious Majesty 
and will be widely welcomed in the land of her 
birth, ‘‘ Queen once of Scots and ever of ours,” 
as Swinburne sang of another Queen from over the 
border. Other honours of popular appeal are 
tributes to those whose services have been to 
literature, music, drama and art. This is a welcome 
innovation in recent years, and many will be glad 
to see such names as those of Hugh Walpole, 
Marie Tempest and Arnold Bax in the list. Of 
the others, all will be found, in the words of the 
Old Bidding, ‘‘ especially bound to pray”’ for 
Lord Baden-Powell’s accession to the Order of 
Merit—bene meruit de republica—and for Sir 
Robert Horne, whose viscounty should prove a 
tower of strength to the Upper House. To him 
we owe more than is generally understood of our 


present national stability. It is good news that 
his exceptional abilities will be at the service of 
his country beyond the inevitably narrow range of 
the Square Mile. 


REGRET has been rightly expressed in 
some quarters that the private affairs of the 

Duke of Windsor have been given such promi- 
nence in what is rather oddly called the popular 
press. It is impossible to believe in view of what 
happened last year that such publicity can be in 
accordance with his wish. We should prefer to 
quote, if we may, a quotation from last week’s 
Spectator :— 
Firm-topped beneath an overburdened brow, 

He leaves the loftiest life on earth behind him. 
The die is cast and all he asks us now 

Is to recall his youth, and not to mind him. 

Let us remember twenty-five years of exceptional 
and unstinted public service. He did his best and 
let no man cast a stone. 


RENCH POLITICS are so _ notoriously 
unstable that it is satisfactory to find M. Blum 
securing a vote of confidence, after a year in office, 
with an increased majority. This result was 
achieved by the return of the Radicals to the 
Government side, which they had deserted, and by 
the support or abstention of the Communists. 
Party terms have different meanings in different 
countries, and apparently French Communists are 
prepared to go slower than elsewhere. M. Blum’s 
politics are not ours, nor are those of his extreme 
opponents ; but we welcome any sign of stability in 
a distraught Europe. 


UCH SYMPATHY will be felt for the 
German people over the loss of the airship 
Hindenburg in which they took a legitimate and 
personal pride. Germany has been the pioneer in 
airship construction, and our own comparative 
failure in that branch of aeronautics makes us 
naturally appreciative of her success. The cause of 
the disaster remains, and is likely to remain, 
unknown; but we are glad to notice that the con- 
structor has practically withdrawn his original 
suggestion that it might have been a case of 
sabotage. 


ONDON DURING THE PAST week has 
literally gone all gay, and even the most 
prosaic worker and dweller in this heart of Empire 
must have been conscious, as he has wended his 
way under flags, streamers and bunting, that the 
town and city he thought he knew had been 
strangely and completely transformed. Behind all 
this wealth of gay decoration there have been 
some, however, who have discerned a far less 
pleasant change in progress — the disappearance 
rapidly of the old historic London they have learnt 
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to love. Mr. Robert Byron is one of these 
mourners and his indignation at the vandalism 
that has been proceeding to tear down ruthlessly 
so many relics of a historic past has reached such 
a pitch that he could no longer restrain himself in 
silence but has been forced to pen a ferocious 
attack on all the ‘‘ parasites ’’—the Church, Civil 
Service, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the hereditary landlords, the political parties, the 
London County Council and even the British 
Museum—‘‘ which are devouring London’s old 
features.”” The Brochure is called ‘‘ How We 
Celebrate the Coronation ’’ and is published by 
the Architectural Press at one shilling. It is a 
savage indictment, but the facts set forth in it 
would seem to justify its author’s seething 
indignation over what he calls ‘‘a_barbarity 
hardly equalled since the devastations of Jenghis 
Khan.” 


[HE NEW FILM at the Leicester Square is 

entitled History Is Made at Night; there is 
a certain truth in this aphorism, but so far as this 
picture is concerned the history certainly isn’t film 
history. This is disappointing because the 
director, Mr. Borzage, has several excellent 
pictures to his credit, and neither Jean Arthur nor 
Charles Boyer, who play the principal parts, is a 
bad artist. Unfortunately, neither the director nor 
the producer seems to have made up his mind 
whether the material is farcical or tragic, and the 
result of such harnessing is that no one believes 
inthe tragedy, even when Mr. Borzage has piled 
a liner up against an iceberg. What happens in the 
night is that the husband, played by Colin Clive, 
is determined to prevent his wife getting her decree 
absolute, and to that end plants another man in 
her bedroom. From that moment the husband’s 
plans go awry with such distressing frequency that 
it is only right that he should commit suicide— 
thank heavens he makes no mistake about that. 
The other important new picture is at the Regal, 
where the new Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire 
film, Shall We Dance?, takes the place of 
Glamorous Night. 


A? STUDIO ONE (Der-Ammenkoenig) there 

is a screen adaptation of Max Dreyer’s play, 
The Valley of Life. What fun this is, and what a 
worthy successor to La Kermesse Heroique. Like 
most German films, it is excellently cast and is 
acted almost entirely without affectation. The 
period is the 18th century and the plot is amusing 
and intriguing. The poor Duke, freezing in the 
pool on a chilly evening while his prisoner’s wife 
holds his clothes and threatens to run away with 
them unless her husband is given his freedom, is 
but one of many amusing situations. For the sake 
of those who do not know German it might have 
been better to put a few more captions in English 
—it is always irritating to miss the sense of a con- 
versation for the lack of translation. 


T THE EMBASSY THEATRE the New 
School for Scandal is worth seeing. After an 
opening which hangs fire, this play—a modern 
version of Sheridan’s work, gets going, and in the 
second act the audience is kept interested and 


amused. The idea of following Sheridan’s plot is 
a good one, but the modern scandal-mongers lack 
a certain wittiness that the older writer dramatised 
with such good effect. One trembles to think what 
might happen should modern authors take similar 
liberties with Shakespeare. The cast is adequate 
though not distinguished by any outstanding 
acting. Ellen Pollock makes of Lady Sneerwell a 
brilliant backbiter not without charm, and John 
Deverell’s Sir Peter is a convincing and delightful 
character, though a certain dignity is lacking. 
Jack Melford fails to make Charles a really lovable 
scamp, nor does Ireland Wood put any villainy 
worth the name into the part of Joseph. 


AN EXHIBITION OF GLASS presented by 

Arthur Churchill, Ltd., of 34, High-street, 
Marylebone, which is being held at 10, Dover- 
street, is one that no one should miss whether they 
understand glass or not, for it is a very fine show. 
It is unlikely that such a feast of lovely pieces will 
ever be brought together again, and the custodians 
of the glass are ready with a fund of knowledge 
to help those whose acquaintance with it has 
hitherto been restricted more“to the dinner table 
than the show case. The earliest example is a 
Restoration goblet of 1681 and the latest a glass 
commemorating the coronation of King George V 
in 1911. Outstanding events of the intervening 
years are immortalised in the glass shown and the 
beauty of design and craftsmanship is remarkable. 
In some cases a glass is the only known specimen 
of its kind and every example is guaranteed 
genuine. There are stipple glasses and coin glasses 
of great rarity, sporting glasses, engraved in such 
a way that the figures and animals appear to be 
embossed, portrait glasses of famous men of the 
day, and many engraved with ships commemorat- 
ing great sea battles. The exhibition remains open 
till May 28th. 


FOR 94 YEARS the Shaftesbury Homes and 

Arethusa Training Ship has done good work 
for the nation, and the last annual meeting was 
proof that it continues to do so. The Society 
exists to give poor boys and girls a good start in 
life. An excellent entertainment was provided by 
the children themselves, and they and their teachers 
are to be congratulated on the high standard of 
efficiency in physical exercises, dancing and music 
exhibited during the performance. 


IN THE CITY difficulties continue, but mainly 

among the speculators, and those who resisted 
the temptation to sell at low prices lest worse befel 
them were fully justified. It will take some time 
before the fall in capital values is restored, but our 
advice to serious investors is still to hold on. Until 
the Finance Bill is published Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new profits tax must continue to cause uncertainty, 
the bugbear of business; but it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that commerce is prepared to find the 
new money provided that the tax can be made to 
fall on the just and unjust alike. Under the 
original terms it seemed that young and progres- 
sive companies would be penalised, while old- 
established companies whose profits vary little from 
year to year would go scot-free. 
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Leading Articles 


AFTER THE CORONATION 


ue FLOOD of patriotic loyalty which rose to 
its highest in the ceremony of the Coronation 
has now to subside and return to the ordinary 
channels of daily duty. Nations and individuals 
are the better for the breaks in humdrum routine, 
and in this drab age pageantry and festival are 
doubly precious. The Empire will return refreshed 
to its urgent business of justifying our civilisation 
and whether this is a forlorn hope or not only time 
can show. The one thing certain is that if our 
civilisation collapses it will be because it was not 
worth saving. The responsibility can be foisted 
on no external cause. Civilised man will be 
responsible for his own downfall and that downfall 
can only be averted by conformity with the law of 
life, a law more merciless than that of the Medes 
and Persians. Blindness to spiritual values means 
temporal death and somehow that understanding 
of immaterial things which is embodied in the 
popular response to a symbolic ceremonial must 
find expression in every day reality if our civilisa- 
tion is not to come to an end as a tale that is told as 
the tale for instance of all the pre-historic 
creatures who seem to have developed bulk at the 
expense of brains. Even so we may have 
developed to our damnation intellect at the expense 
of spirit. 


For this reason one turns to the Imperial Con- 
ference which follows the ceremony of the Empire 
Coronation in the hope that it will show itself con- 
scious of the crisis that the Western world has to 
face. If civilisation is worth saving and is to be 
saved, its salvation can only come from the West, 
from this country, the heart of a huge Empire, 
above all. The Dominions to-day are all-sufficient 
so far as concerns matters that directly concern 
them with one exception—their own defence. It 
may be that in an ideal world, defensive forces 
would not exist, but as things are people who live 
under the system of capitalism pay an insurance 
premium to protect them against ‘‘ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune ’’ and nations devote 
a considerable part of their revenue to the arma- 
ments which are intended to insure them against 
the incalculable dangers of an external enemy. 
The sacrifice entailed is a fine discipline for those 
who demand protection and its cheerful accept- 
ance has a spiritual value. 


These islands depend for their existence on their 
power to resist an attack from without. Their 
inhabitants are paying ungrudgingly a premium 
which is almost past bearing, because they believe 
that the Empire means something more than can 
be expressed in terms of money. The British 
Empire has dared in the past amazing experi- 
ments. It may have been that the loss of the 
United States taught it a lesson, but for the last 
half century its efforts have been directed towards 
persuading what were once called its dependen- 
cies that they and not this country are responsible 


for themselves and their souls’ salvation. All our 
policy has been concentrated on producing a sym- 
bolic and emotional, rather than a material union. 
The true comprehension of those symbols was 
shown by the unanimity with which the whole 
Empire threw itself into the Great War. Is it 
inconceivable that the whole Empire should to-day 


agree to rally round the same symbols in the 
cause of peace ? 


Common sense is not to be despised. It repre- 
sents the conclusions that have been drawn by 
humanity from the experience of millennia. One 
of these conclusions was expressed in the Gospels, 
** When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace; but when a stronger than 
he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armour, wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his spoils.’’ Does the 
Empire want to keep its goods in peace? If not, 
its course is clear and painful. If it does, it must 
do its utmost to be sure that the big battalions are 
not on the side of its enemy who seeks to divide 
its spoils. To all appearances the Dominions are 
even less willing than the mother country to sur- 
render the goods that they enjoy by right of con- 
quest and inheritance. It is easier to discuss the 
cession of mandated colonies to Germany in the 
United Kingdom than it would have been to con- 
sider that of the Channel Islands to France in the 
days of the first Napoleon. Similarly the Union of 
South Africa qualifies any sympathy it may possess 
with the abstract idea of a colonial Germany, with 
the abrupt statement, ‘‘ What I have I hold.” 


Democracy has never existed and never will 
exist, but England has in her history forged a 
system of Government which provides for an elas- 
ticity that combines a modicum of efficiency with a 
reasonable amount of individual freedom. If the 
English ideal is worth preserving, then the 
Dominions must show their faith by sacrifice. 
They are of age and free to do what they will, but 
if they are unwilling to subscribe to the common 
purse, they must at least provide for their own 
defence. The mother country has done and is 


doing her utmost, but the limit has now been 
reached. 


There is another question equally pressing, the 
question of Empire migration. The whole 
Imperial system is dead past all resurrection if the 
centre is to be left stifling with a vast surplus of 
population and the open spaces left empty. It is 
natural that countries suffering from unemploy- 
ment should bar immigration, but experience 
proves that that barrier is no cure to unemploy- 
ment. Here again it is a question of common 
sense. Unenlightened selfishness is the end of all 
things. For the moment the world is faced with 
an increase of population which cries out for 
admission to all the vacant parts of the globe. The 
pressure is such that in the long run it will burst 
all barriers and those who hold such areas will be 
wise if they open them without stint to their own 
kith and kin, even though such a policy implies 
sacrifice. There is a necessary conflict between 


the home country and the Dominions. The one 
wants to retain, the others are ready to welcome 
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those who will make the best citizens. This is a 
problem to be solved by common sense and 
common sympathy. 


There is one thing certain. It is only by sacri- 
fice that the Empire can be preserved and that a 
conference based on selfishness will only hasten 
the doom of civilisation. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE SEA 


- [HE tumult and the shouting dies, the 

captains and the kings depart.” But 
after the Coronation in Westminster Abbey and 
the triumphant glories of the street, the Empire 
and its meaning have still to be shown on “‘ the 
silver sea, which serves it in the office of a wall.” 
Of all the pomp and circumstance of the Corona- 
tion of a King and Emperor His Majesty’s 
review of his Navy is perhaps the most significant 
feature. On May 20 a great assembly of warships, 
warships of the British Empire and warships of 
friendly powers, will be passed in review by King 
George VI as they lie at Spithead. A prelude to 
this great demonstration has already come to 
Londoners where cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines have lain at anchor in the Thames from 
Tower Bridge to Southend. 


Thus we are reminded—and it is well to be 
reminded—of the extent to which all might, glory, 
dominion and power depend on the sea. No one 
in these days ignores the power of the air or the 
extent to which the new arm of the air has altered 
geography and deprived us of the bulwark of the 
seas. But this has only changed and not impaired 
the vital character of sea power. 


In war and in peace the British Empire is 
founded on the sea. Without our Mercantile 
Marine we starve; without our Navy we face 
immediate defeat. Here is our first line of defence 
and our last, and the recognition of these self- 
evident facts in the scheme of rearmament is the 
basis of every hope of peace and of all confidence 
in the future. Thus the Spithead Review is more 
full of meaning than any other pageantry of the 
Coronation, more important to the Empire and to 
Europe than all the gallant contingents which 
march behind the Royal Coach. 


We may have been in danger of forgetting the 
importance of the sea affair. Battleships are 
costly weapons and while an intemperate advocacy 
of the air shouted loudly that bombs were a match 
for battleships and that aeroplanes could do all 
that navies had done in the past, the lay mind 
became uncertain and confused. 


That mood passed and the civil war in Spain 
came to show us decisively how right the Govern- 
ment were in relying first on the navy when it 
came to rearming the British Empire against all 
possible dangers. The British Navy may have 
been extremely unpopular first with one and then 
with another of the belligerents of Spain. But it 
has gone on its humane, impartial, and dignified 
way and has not only extorted respect for the white 
ensign and secured the safety of British nationals, 
but earned the gratitude of men, women and 


children of divers nations who would have suffered 
damnably if the British Navy had not been there. 


There is still a long course to travel before our 
rearmament at sea is completed and sea power rests 
unquestionably in our grasp. But the omens are 
propitious and the true advocates of 
throughout the world are glad that they should be 
so. There is, however, another aspect of sea 
power where the reasons for hopefulness and con- 
fidence are less evident. 


The Mercantile Marine is, it is true, emerging 
from its slough of despond and its fortunes seem 
to be on the mend. But no financial or commer- 
cial improvement can for a long time change the 
situation in which we are dangerously short of 
tramp steamers and trained seamen. In the last 
war we could rely on immense numbers of both 
and, even so, we only succeeded in staving off star- 
vation and defeat by calling to our aid the tonnage 
of neutral powers. To-day we have scarcely half 
the resources of 1914-1918 while our need in the 
event of war would be even greater. And is it 
likely for a moment that we could now, or at any 
future time, be able to rely on tonnage from 
neutral powers? The risks to them are far too 
obvious. The game would not be worth any sort 
of candle. We should be compelled to trust 
entirely to national resources. We should need 
more trained seamen and more tramp steamers 
and we actually have very much less. So 
here is the disquieting shadow which, for those 
who realise the position, lies behind the brave 
Spithead review. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall celebrate and 
honour the Merchant Service, which is the com- 
plement of the Royal Navy, in another great sea 
pageant. Some day a British Government will 
take up in earnest this now losing cause. Some 
day we shall complete the realities of sea power by 
the rescue of the ancillary service which is a vital 
part of it. And if not— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANITY 


(THE pursuit of knowledge can never go beyond 
a feeling of certainty, and it is strange that 
in recent times science should have arrogated to 
itself a special quality of truth for the feeling of 
certainty produced by its labours. It was suggested 
indeed that truth was the peculiar property of the 
scientific method, and so it came about that know- 
ledge of the unseen, a feeling of certainty that 
could be checked and tested quite as well as the 
feeling of certainty about the material world, was 
relegated by ‘‘ modern ” thinkers to the limbo of 
exploded superstitions. Events have shown that 
the unseen is not to be so lightly thrown aside, that 
on the contrary our very existence depends on the 
life that no man can weigh or measure—one might 
have thought that this would have been fairly 
obvious even to a scientist—and the whole world, 
satiated with what we call material progress, is 
travailing and groaning in the urgency of its need 
for a philosophy of life. 
The learned knife divided knowledge into two 
compartments, and the climax was reached when 
science, not content with ignoring the whole com- 
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ment of internal certainty concerned with the 
unseen, actually attacked in a half-hearted way 
through the school of Behaviourism the one cer- 
tainty that was universal and fundamental, the 
existence of the Self. If neither the writer nor the 
reader can say ‘“‘ I am,’’ the book can never be 
written or read. This aberration was particularly 
unfortunate, because the Behaviourists are psycho- 
logists and it was from Psychology that our 
civilisation was hoping for the reconciliation 
between the seen and the unseen, between science 
and true religion, for the new vision and the change 
of heart, without which it was doomed to 
destruction. 


The seeds of hope were to be found in Jung, and 
in this country Dr. Graham Howe has been 
unobtrusively shaping and putting forward a com- 
plete philosophy of life by which a man can live 
scorning no experience and denying no truth and 
put Shakespeare’s Leonato to shame with the dis- 
covery that it will help him mightily to endure the 
toothache and all the other ills of mortal man. This 
brilliant young psychologist has given the fullest 
and latest expression of his views in ‘‘ War 
Dance ’’ (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d. net), which is 
described as ‘‘A Study of the Psychology of War.”’ 
Actually it goes much further than its title sug- 
gests and its analysis of war and pacifist mentality 


_ provides the answer to the most urgent problems 


of the individual as well as of the nation. 


Dr. Howe approaches the question from the point 
of view of the individual reader and bids him take 
his courage in both hands and recognise the truth 
though it kills him. Conflict is the inevitable law 
of life in this three-dimensional existence, and war 
is the projection of internal conflict on external 
reality. As soon as the child has been parted from 
his mother’s body, his self is in conflict with that 
which is not his self. He wants what he cannot 
have, and out of that want he builds up a morality 
which gives the sanction of ‘‘ ought’’ to his 
desire. There is a department of his self where 
his desires can rule supreme, and in that inner 
theatre he can build up of fantasies a picture of the 
universe after his heart’s desire. The trouble for 
the outer world begins when he sets out to mould 
it after his will, convinced that what seems good to 
him must be good for others. So, says Dr. Howe, 
the self becomes in the position of a watcher over 
Piccadilly Circus, determined to protect every item 
of the traffic in whatever direction it may move. 
“* Such is the position in which the pacifist is liable 
to find himself, as he watches over the multiplicity 
of movements in rapacious and anxious Europe. 
Morally attached in all directions and with inter- 
fering finger more active than observant eye, our 
pacifists become involved in all directions in some- 
one else’s war.”’ | 


Our civilisation can be saved by no external 
aggressiveness, but only by an inward reformation 
that each one can alone achieve for himself. Con- 
flict there must be within ourselves: there must 
always be a gulf between our inner selves and outer 
circumstances, between the world of our dreams 
and external reality, between what we would like 
and what is. The acceptance of this conflict with 


all that it entails is the first step towards the peace 
that passes understanding. Pain, unhappiness, 
evil itself are the necessary limitations of divine 
existence in time and space, and to deny their 
existence is the road to madness. They are part 
of the rhythm of life, like night and day, life and 
death, and must be absorbed without complaint 
or resistance into our experience. Fear must be 
acknowledged as the destined lot of mankind, but 
accepted fear is the opposite of running away. We 
can avoid Hamlet’s error of thinking that he was 
born to set the disjointed time right, but we have 
plenty to do to set ourselves right and then action 
will follow gracefully, automatically and in due 
season. To the question ‘‘ What are we to do 


about it? ’’ we can reply with Voltaire, ‘‘ Cultivate 
our garden.” 


The time problem is the essence of Dr. Howe’s 
philosophy. We are not creatures of the Now in 
this three-dimensional existence, but we are part 
and parcel of the past and future. The Now is only 
a point in our world line through time, as it were a 
single slice cut across a sausage that represents our 
life or lives asa whole. Time is a dimension, and 
the experience of the external world flashes up 
before the observer as the light of his attention 
swings on its appointed course. The universe that 
is Ours appears as a cinematograph film. The 
picture of the Now is illuminated, but the pictures 
veiled in the obscurity of the past and future are 
already in existence and always will be. The film 
of our life must be considered as a whole and not 
as a series of disjointed pictures. That is only 
possible when patience allows time to do its work 
and acceptance regards with an artistic joy the 
rhythm of it all, diastole and systole, happiness 
and sorrow, waking and sleep, life and death. 


Those who can share Dr. Howe’s vision will find 
that they are something much greater than they 
knew. No longer creatures of a Now that has 
escaped before it can be grasped, they are still 
living to the past and future as the musician’s 
dream lives for ever in every note of his symphony 
through an infinity of relations. The deep adven- 
tures of the unseen are added to the experience of 
the seen, and the illumination of the mystic vision 
shines on the trials and weariness of mortal life. 
Ecstasy, he says, is all too easy an escape from 
the rough-and-tumble of our earthly lot. Its light 
must be brought into relation with the Now to be a 
guide in its darkness not through sudden conver- 
sion or religious hysteria, but as an every-day 
lantern such as we rekindle and renew in every 
hour of sleep. The observer, the soul of the self, 
is set at the centre of so vast a universe of ex- 
perience as no three-dimensional brain can grasp, 
and it is his light that must lighten our darkness. 


‘*War Dance”’ unfolds that philosophy of 
sanity, for which the whole world is calling, and 
it can be recommended not only to those whose 
suspense centres round the problem of war, but to 
all who seek enlightenment. It gives to the ancient 
wisdom that we have forgotten a new form and ex- 
pression fitted to the needs of our time and it may 
well be that its publication marks a point to be 
remembered in the later history of our civilisation. 
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Books of The Day 


OUR ROYAL HOUSE 


MONG the vast number of books the Corona- 
tion season has produced, that by Lord Holden, 
‘* Four Generations of our Royal Family ”’ (Allen 
& Unwin, with 32 photographic illustrations, 10s.), 
will be found to be among the most attractive, with 
its vivid pen pictures of Royal personages and its 
reproduction of many old and interesting photo- 
graphs from the collection of Messrs. W. L. D. 
Downey. Perhaps the most charming of these 
photographs is one depicting the four Sovereigns— 
Edward VII, George V, Edward VIII and George 
VI (the two latter as children)—grouped together 
in a Scottish woodland scene and all wearing kilts. 
Another topical book which contains evidence of 
considerable historical research and is written in 
a style that makes easy reading is ‘‘ The Story of 
Windsor Castle,” by Bruce Graeme (Hutchinson, 
illustrated, 21s.). The author, as he tells us, is 
concerned mainly with ‘‘ the human aspect ’”’ of 
the Castle’s story and it is this aspect which, at this 
time, will appeal most to the reading public. We 
have already referred in a previous issue to Mr. 
Graeme’s history of Buckingham Palace, and now 
there comes another volume on the same subject by 
Mr. O. G. Goring—‘‘ From Goring House to 
Buckingham Palace ’’ (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 
illustrated, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Goring in his entertain- 
ing and informative book goes back even further 
than Goring House, telling us something of the 
original site (the Manor of Eia) at the time of the 
Domesday Book before passing on to discuss its 
fate under Henry VIII’s decree dissolving the 
monasteries and confiscating their land. Yet 
another book dealing with our past Sovereigns is 
Miss Elizabeth Villiers’ ‘‘ King Edwards of 
England ”’ (Melrose, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). That 
this is not a dry-as-dust chronicle may be gathered 
from the author’s sub-title: ‘*‘ Their loves and 
hates, their strange experiences and high adven- 
tures, the glamours and splendours, the triumphs 
and tragedies of their reigns; collected from 
history, romance, legend and tradition.’’ It is in 
the picturesque and romantic side of history that 
Miss Villiers specially delights, and where history 
does not satisfy her she resorts to legend and myth. 
That does not mean that she departs from or 
ignores well-ascertained facts. She merely brings 
in her legends to brighten the narrative. She has 
a light touch and a zest for discovering and retail- 
ing the really human story. 


THE CHARACTER OF ANNE 


Anne’s reign was one of glory and prestige for 
her country in the eyes of Europe. But of the 
Queen herself the verdict of the historian has not 
always been very flattering. She has been depicted 
at times as the rather helpless victim of incessant 
intrigue, a woman of strong affections who was an 
easy prey to those who played on them. Her latest 
biographer, Mr. Neville Connell (*‘ Anne, the Last 
Stuart Monarch,’? Thornton Butterworth, illus- 
trated, 15s.), endeavours to show that she was by 


no means an “ unintelligent cat’s-paw.”’ ‘‘ She 
was a woman of quite ordinary intelligence, who 
intended to be Queen of all her subjects. She did 
not intend to fall into the hands of either the 
Whigs or the Tories.’? At the same time Mr. 
Connell admits that she did not always realise 
‘* the inner reasons for certain political moves.” 
As this is a biography of Anne and not a history 
of her reign, Mr. Connell has rightly decided to 
give special prominence to events that more closely 
concerned her. He has also given due space to 
Anne’s earlier life before she ascended the throne. 
While it cannot be said that Mr. Connell proves 
the claim he makes for Anne as ‘“‘the greatest 
of the Stuart Monarchs,’’ his biography does bring 
out both her patriotism and her strong sense of 
duty. And the merit of it is that Mr. Connell has 
obviously taken great pains in collecting and sifting 
his historical material. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Few men of letters have exercised such a 
fascination on the mind of Posterity as the famous 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, the author of ‘* Gulliver’s 
Travels,’’ ‘‘ The Tale of a Tub ”’ and the ‘‘Drapier 
Letters ’’’ and the friend, if not lover, of Stella 
and Vanessa. This is partly because there is so 
much mystery about certain phases of his life, 
partly because his character has been something of 
an enigma and partly because he is not only the 
greatest English satirist, but also master of a prose 
that in its forcefulness and its seemingly perennial 
freshness does not date itself. As a result the 
biographies and critical studies devoted to Swift 
are exceedingly numerous and nearly every year 
sees further additions to the list. Mr. Bertram 
Newman, who has now joined the band of Swift 
biographers (‘‘ Jonathan Swift,’’ Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.), disclaims any pretensions to being ‘‘a 
scholar by profession”’ or to offering any ‘‘original 
contribution to Swiftian scholarship.’’ Nonethe- 
less his book displays a close acquaintance with 
recent Swiftian research and a sound and shrewd 
judgment in summing up his own conclusions. 
Moreover, he brings to his study of Swift’s career 
and work an originality of outlook and lucidity of 
thought and expression which help to render more 
impressive his familiarity with his subject. Par- 
ticularly illuminating is his analysis of Swift’s 
character : ‘‘a man flawed in body and spirit,’’ the 
malady of spirit consisting of ‘‘ an exaggerated 
distaste of the physically disgusting, combined 
with a morbid attraction to it which was hard to 
overcome,’’ resulting in ‘‘a suppressed, but 
recurrent tendency to dwell imaginatively ”’ on it. 
‘* Native to the deeper levels of Swift’s mind, 
restrained for the most part, but breaking out on 
paper when he was strongly moved, this tendency 
had an exactly opposite reaction on his behaviour 
in ordinary life. . . . He had a passion for physical 
cleanliness in himself and others. . . . A similar 
reaction showed itself in his dislike of indecent 
language. . . . The morbid tendency was one in- 
gredient of the innate, though repressed, ferocity 
which was to make Swift the most terrible of all 
satirists. But this, in its turn, was only one feature 
of a character which was a very complex one. ..- 
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Though its various elements may be distinguished 
and isolated, the whole was conditioned by some- 
thing which has never yet been explained—by 
genius. The resultant, apparently, of a strong 
will acting on a maladjusted temperament, it is a 
character which resists all attempts to refer it to 
one ruling passion, such as egoism or pride.”’ 


THE MENACE OF WAR 


Lt..Commander Tota Ishimaru is a Japanese 
Naval Officer who is much concerned with warning 
his countrymen of the grave danger of war in the 
not distant future. His first book translated into 
English had the rather startling title, ‘‘ Japan Must 
Fight Britain.’”’ The English version of that book 
has already gone into a sixth edition, a tribute to 
the interest it excited. Another book of his has 
also just been translated into English. The title 
is ‘‘ The Next World War”’ (translated by B. 
Matsukawa, Hurst & Blackett, illustrated, 15s.). 

In this book the author expresses the opinion that 
“if there is a lull at the present moment, it is 
merely the calm before another storm. . . . 1939-40 
will prove to be the dividing line between calm and 
storm.’’ He considers that all peace machinery has 
now broken down and stresses the fact that all 
nations are busy perfecting their armaments. The 
storm centres may be either in Europe or the 
Pacific, but if and wherever war breaks out it will 
certainly spread from one side of the globe to the 
other. He appears to favour a non-aggression 
treaty between Russia and Japan as a means of 
averting another Russo-Japanese War which, he 
thinks, would otherwise be certain to arise out of 
either a European or Pacific conflict. 

As regards war in the Pacific, he anticipates the 
possibility of an Anglo-American combination 
against Japan, but goes on to argue that this could 
be prevented by a genuine understanding between 
China and Japan. ‘‘ Sino-Japanese co-operation 
can,’’ he says, ‘‘ eliminate the causes of a Pacific 
war, an unnecessary armaments race, and even the 
necessity of Anglo-American co-operation. And, 
still more significant, it would serve as a preventive 
of a second world war. Both China and Japan 
should be ready to appreciate this fact. If, on the 
other hand, these fellow Orientals insist on quar- 
telling with each other, then the consequence will 
be a powerful combination of Great Britain and the 
United States to be faced, and the result will be 
the ruin of both these leading nations in the 
Orient.” While he disclaims being ‘‘ a meek 
pacifist,’’ he concludes on the note: ‘‘ Unless we 
can show creative and constructive talent in peace- 
time, we cannot be called a great nation... . Why 
not propose an epoch-making plan to save the 
world from falling into chaos? ”’ 


KUT TRAGEDY AND DISASTER 


Mesopotamia was not a blessed word in the 
earlier stages of the Great War. It was synony- 
mous with hopeless muddle; with lack, not only 
of organisation, but of any coherent policy or 
Strategic aim; with the futility of despatching an 
obviously inadequate, ill-equipped force literally 
“into the blue.” Disaster inevitably followed: 
the wounded and sick were subjected to every kind 


of misery and General Townshend found himself be- 
leagured in Kut, with no chance of being relieved. 
The surrender followed and the General and his 
13,000 men became the prisoners of the Turk. Of 
those 13,000 men only 4,000 survived the end of 
the war, a significant indication in itself of the 
horrors of Turkish captivity that had to be endured. 

Kut indeed was both a tragedy and a disaster, 
and Lady Neave has set out to remind us of 
what it was, ‘‘ Lest We Forget ”’ (‘‘ Remembering 
Kut,” Barker, 12s. 6d.). She has brought to her 
aid the narratives of some of the survivors and the 
tale is a sad and moving one, of horror and hard- 
ship and of gallantry and courage, all simply and 
straightforwardly told. The proceeds from the 
sale of the book are to be made over to a fund to 
help Kut survivors who are in need of financial 
assistance, a highly laudable object that, it is to be 
hoped, will receive the public support it and Lady 
Neave’s book deserve. 


THE GOOD SHIP BRITANNIA 


If ever a ship deserved a biography it was the 
Royal yacht Britannia, which a year ago was 
accorded her Viking burial at sea, beneath the 
waters through which she has scudded to victory 
in no less than 231 races, winning prizes also on 
129 other occasions. She was a ship of personality 
and charm, beloved by her Royal owners and 
regarded with affection by all sea-faring men. 
Commander John Irving has done her proud with 
a sumptuously and beautifully illustrated record of 
her antecedents, her launching, her struggles, her 
successes and her ‘“‘enduring achievements’”’ (‘‘The 
Kings’ Britannia: The Story of a Great 
Ship,’ profusely illustrated, Seeley Service 
& Co., 12s. 6d.). As for the ‘“‘ enduring 
achievements,’” one can do no better than 
quote from Commander Irving’s final chapter. 
At her launch,’’ he says, she had given 
new life to first-class yachting. Inher 
meteoric first racing season she had taught the 
world the sport that lies in the racing of a keen 
fleet of big cutters until, driven into the darkness 
by the rule-makers, she had been obliged to look 
on and see the work of those hard years crumble 
away into nothingness. . . . Then had come the war 
and with it, in the wake of economic upheaval, 
certain extinction for first-class racing unless the 
right lead were given. Under King George’s hand 
Britannia had set that lead and it had been fol- 
lowed. . . . By 1935 Shamrock V, Velsheda and 
Endeavour I had all come into being and a second 
Endeavour was in contemplation, and these, with 
the ‘ moderns’ Astra and Candida, made up as 
trim a fleet of single-stickers as British first-class 
yachting had ever possessed. The new class was 
in existence and the regatta fixture list was almost 
as wide in its limits as it had been in the ’nineties. 
Britannia’s work was done. Without her lead in 
the past none of these things could have come 
about.” 


NEW NOVELS 
A remarkably vivid picture of the Glasgow ship- 
yards and of the work and hazards involved in 
building a mammoth liner is presented by that fine 
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novel, ‘‘ Gael Over Glasgow,”’ by Edward Shiels 
(Sheed & Ward). This is an author who gets his 
effects simply and yet realistically; he makes his 
readers feel the environment into which he intro- 
duces them. The characters are alive and of 
distinct types, from the cannie old engineer, Sannie 
Steuart, to the dreamer Gael hero, Brian O’ Neill, 
whose work is in the shipyards but whose heart is 
in the glens, away from “‘ the slums with their 
sickness and degradation, the injustices, the 
stupidities, the madness, the slavery ’’ of the 
industrial world in which he lives. 


The author of ‘‘ Madam Gold” and “ Full 
Circle,’ Miss Hilda Lewis, has already proved 
herself to be a writer of distinction and her new 
novel, ‘‘ Pelican Inn ”’ (Jarrolds) will undoubtedly 
enhance her reputation. It is the story of a woman 
who has been given by her mother an expensive 
education above her station in life. This results in 
isolating her from her former acquaintances in her 
village home and in producing, after an adolescent 
love-affair, certain psychological reactions. Then 
circumstances force her back into the old pattern 
of life from which her mother’s ambitions sought 
to remove her. The artificial barriers built up 
around her are broken down and she begins to find 
herself as nature intended her to be. Miss Lewis 
tells the story with verve and humour and a keen 
appreciation of the nuances of human character. 


In ‘‘ The Sleeve of Night ’’ (Grayson, 7s. 6d. 
net) Mr. Peter Traill has again written an 
exceptionally interesting novel of an unusual kind. 
The mystery turns on a question of motive—there 
are no material clues—so that everything turns on 
the author’s skill in depicting character and it says 
much for his workmanship that the solution will 
come as a surprise to the reader without any feeling 
that his perspicacity has been unfairly handi- 
capped. Mr. Traill’s characters live in an artificial 
and unpleasant world; if they did not, there would 
be no story. Given his premises, his plot works 
out logically and persuasively and the interest is 
maintained to the last. Its attractive title is 
drawn from Fitzgerald’s Omar : 


Earth could not answer; nor the seas that 
mourn 
In flowing Purple, of the Lord forlorn; 
Nor Heaven, with those eternal signs 
reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 


There is a refreshing charm about Miss 
Rosemary Rees’ New Zealand tale, ‘‘ Turn the 
Hour ”’ (Chapman & Hall). She knows the country 
and people about which she writes and she has the 
gift of enlisting her readers’ sympathetic interest 
at once in her characters and their fortunes. If 
the course of the heroine’s romance is far from 
smooth at first, one feels sure that all will come 
right in the end, even though weariness of soul 
drives her into participating in a super-pedlar 
project with a young man she doesn’t love and 
sends her motor-caravaning with him into the 
country districts. This commercial venture pro- 
vides the author with opportunities both for 
depicting the country scene and life and for 


regaling her readers with much episodic 
entertainment. 


Mr. Clyde B. Clason’s genial and mild- 
mannered amateur sleuth, Professor Theocritus 
Lucius Westborough, makes his reappearance in 
another murder mystery, ‘‘ The Fifth Tumbler ” 
(Heinemann). And, of course, Mr. Clason sees 
to it that both the police and his Professor have 
all kinds of baffling complications to contend with 
in pursuing their investigations. There are actually 
two corpses before the murderer is discovered and 
plenty of excitement for everyone concerned, 
including the reader. The solution of the problem 
is partly dependent upon the fitting together of 
several small clues such as a hairpin and cigarette 
lighter. Then there is the mystery of the 
murderer’s manner of entering a room with the 
door closed and getting out of it after setting his 
chemical booby trap. Altogether a clever and 
ingenious plot, handled and developed in a manner 
to delight the most exacting of detective fiction 
fans. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Epic of Alcazar,’’? by Major Geoffrey 
McNeill-Moss (Geoffrey Moss) (Rich and Cowan, 
39 illustrations, 9s.); ‘‘ Tradition and Modernism 
in Politics,’ by A. J. Penty (Sheed and Ward, 
5s.); ‘‘ To Err is Human ’”’ (novel) by Maude 
Clayton Palmer (Heath Cranton); ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean Memories,’’ by Major S. E. G. Ponder 
(with illustrations and maps, Stanley Paul, 
12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Plato To-day,” by R. H. S. 
Crossman (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 


An attractive souvenir for Coronation visitors 
has been brought out by Messrs. Hutchinson under 
the title ‘‘ Coronation Year Illustrated ’’ (printed 
on art paper, price 2s. 6d.). This records the 
world’s most important events in 1936 and 1937 
and contains no less than 300 pictures. The size 
of the souvenir (apart from its bulk) approximates 
to that of the ordinary weekly illustrated papers. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


On May 20 the Cambridge University Press will 
publish ‘‘ The Works of Morris and Yeats in 
Relation to Early Saga Literature,’ by Miss 
A. D. M. Hoare, Lecturer in Archeology and 
Anthropology in the University of Cambridge. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for May 
19 ‘‘ Adonais: A Life of John Keats,’’ by 
Dorothy Hewlett. 


The first volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
‘* Sussex Edition ” of Kipling containing ‘‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills’’ and ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” 
will be issued on June 6. This edition, which will 
run to thirty-five volumes and which will be a 
limited edition sold in sets each of which has been 
signed by the author, will be based on the complete 
revision of his works by Kipling himself during 
the last few years of his life. 


On May 20 Messrs. Faber & Faber will be bring- 
ing out an English translation of M. Trotsky’s 
book on the work and future of the Soviet Union. 
The English title will be ‘* The Revolution 
Betrayed.” 
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Round the Empire 


IMPERIAL UNITY 


F'F TY years have elapsed since the first Empire 

Conference was held and those fifty years 
have witnessed notable changes in our Imperial 
relationships. The Colonial Conference quickly 
developed into an Imperial one; quondam colonies 
became Dominions; self-governing units took on 
the form of ‘‘ autonomous communities, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate in any aspect of their 
domiestic or external affairs’’; and the Statute of 
Westminster gave legal sanction to the new status 
with implications that some people have thought 
to be more than a little dangerous and that have 
had unhappy consequences in Ireland. The com- 
position of the Conference has also changed. First 
India was brought in with its triple representation 
of Secretary of State, Ruling Prince and British 
India representative. Now to-day Newfoundland 
no longer figures among the Dominions. But two 
new ‘‘ observers ’’ have been added: Southern 
Rhodesia and Burma. The Irish Free State, 
because apparently of its republican prejudice to a 
Conference associated with a Coronation, is not on 
this occasion participating in the Conference’s 
deliberations. But perhaps Mr. de Valera will not 
turn a wholly blind eye to the Conference. One 
may hope so at least, for this Conference, if it is 
to fulfil the expectations formed of it, should make 
for greater unity in the counsels and the organisa- 
tion of the Empire, should, in short, result in 
placing a greater emphasis on the Commonwealth 
than on the autonomy of the Nations that com- 
pose it. That there is need for such a change 
must have been impressed upon our Imperial 
statesmen by the conditions of the unquiet world 
in which they live. In union lie strength and the 
capacity to exert influence in preserving the peace 
that one and all desire; in isolation and the 
adoption of a too independent réle the danger of 
inviting attack and disaster. Through modern 
inventions and command of the air the world’s 
dimensions have been reduced to easily negotiable 
size, and no nation can any longer regard itself 
as altogether free from the possibilities of inter- 
national entanglement. South Africa recently had 
an object lesson in international complications 
owing to the violent German protests over its 
endeavours to check Nazi propaganda in the 
Mandated South-West Territory, and, one 
imagines, the controversy must have provided food 
for earnest reflection even for the most pure of 
the purified nationalists,’ who have hitherto 
apparently had little use either for Britain or the 
Empire. 

But if a more conspicuous unity is to be the 
key-note of the present Conference’s discussions, 
that unity will, of course have to conform with the 
political and geographical conditions of the 
Empire as it is at present constituted. A common 
policy in foreign affairs, for example, does not and 
cannot mean the entrusting of that policy to a 
Single agency or even the drafting of a definite 
outline of future diplomacy. The most that the 


Conference can do is to suggest the objects to be 
pursued, the general principles to be followed and 
the means for ensuring constant consultation. 
Again, in the matter of Imperial defence the 
problems involved are not those of a single scheme, 
but of many separate schemes, with each state 
providing for its own efficient defence and 
co-operating with and being assisted by the others 
wherever that help may be required. Co-operation 
must inevitably take the form of providing and 
maintaining naval bases and aerodromes, of safe- 
guarding and perfecting communications, of 
ensuring uniformity in training, in arms and 
equipment and perhaps also assisting in the 
manufacture and supply of munitions. Some of 
the Dominions (notably the South African Union) 
are rather shy of the term ‘‘ common defence,’’ 
finding in it a conflict with their ideas of absolute 
autonomy. Hence Mr. Pirow’s oft repeated 
declaration that ‘‘ it is our fixed policy not to take 
part in any scheme of common defence.’’ A rose 
by any other name smells as sweet, and if the 
Union Government objects to ‘‘ common defence ”’ 
on principle, it at least has been willing, like the 
other Dominions, to consult and follow the advice 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence in devising 
its own defence scheme and also to co-operate 
loyally with Britain in fortifying, for example, the 
naval base at Simon’s Town. Nor need one con- 
clude that this will be the Union Government’s 
sole contribution to Imperial co-operation in 
general matters of defence.’? In Imperial 
affairs as in the working of the British constitu- 
tion it is the spirit not the letter or the word that 
counts. 


INDIAN FUTILITIES 


It is to be hoped that there will be no further 
attempt on British politicians’ part to engage in 
that by no means innocuous game—so far as its 
reactions in India are concerned—of ‘‘ removing 
misunderstandings.”’ If anything is certain it is 
that there are no misunderstandings to remove. 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may or 
may not have studied very closely the portentous 
Government of India Act. But they know quite 
well what its real nature is. As Hindus and Con- 
gress-wallahs they have a profound distaste for 
minority and communal safeguards; they want a 
constitution which will give them supreme 
command of the destinies of all the Indian peoples, 
whether Mahomedan, Hindu, Sikh, Christian, 
Parsi, Jain or Buddhist, whether Ruling Princes 
or depressed classes; they want to be wholly free 
of British guidance; and the very last thing they 
desire is to become what Lord Zetland calls 
** partners in a common enterprise.”’ That such 
partnership is essential for the proper functioning 
of the constitution which the British Parliament 
has seen fit to devise for India is no concern of 
theirs. As Mr. Gandhi frankly says, ‘‘ the British 
Government knows that Congress is out for com- 
plete independence.’’ That is the real crux of the 
matter. If Whitehall is prepared to concede what 
Mr. Gandhi and the Pandit want it must throw 
overboard the constitution; if not, where is there 
any chance of ‘‘ compromise’? The search for 
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formulas is both futile and dangerous. Mr. 
Gandhi has shown by his own formula the kind of 
sanction he requires: something that will put an 
end to the constitution with the minimum of 
trouble and delay. And Lord Zetland, in his 
statement in the House of Lords on May 6, 
rightly stressed the point that ‘‘ If a quasi-legal 
formula could have been devised to regulate the 
varied and changing relationships between a 
Governor and his Ministry it would have been 
embodied in the Act. It was just because there 
was no such formula that it was emphasised again 
and again in the course of the discussions 
preceding the Bill that it would be the spirit in 
which the Constitution was worked that would be 
of the first importance for its sucess.’’ 

Mr. Gandhi, the Pandit and the more extreme 
of their followers have obviously no intention of 
supplying any spirit of goodwill for the successful 
working of a constitution which they so heartily 
dislike. To ignore this patent fact is to lessen the 
chances of winning over to sanity the less extreme 
among Congress politicians. Moderation in 
counsel in the Congress camp is not likely to find 
support while daily messages from England 
suggest the possibility that the redoubtable 
Mahatma is gaining ground by his latest form of 
passive resistance. There was every justification, 
in fact, for the opinion Lord Salisbury expressed 
in the House of Lords debate that “‘ the greatest 
danger of the moment to British administration 
here and elsewhere was the growing conviction 
that if sufficient pressure was put upon them the 
Government were sure to give way. It would be 
most unfortunate if that view prevailed, either here 
or in India.’’ That view certainly does prevail 
in India at the moment and it will continue to 
prevail so long as efforts go on being made by 
seemingly responsible persons in this country to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. 


AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


Despite the excellent record of the Lyons 
Government, there are indications that it will 
not have an altogether smooth passage at the 
forthcoming general election. In some respects 
the Australian electorate is unstable in its judg- 
ment. It is apt to be impressed by spectacular 
gesture rather than quiet achievement. Moreover, 
from an elector’s point of view, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s record was recently stained by its effort 
to seize control of marketing powers constitution- 
ally belonging to the States, which led to the 
referendum. It is now acknowledged that the 
Federal Government’s ambitions in this direction, 
however worthy they may have been as an exten- 
sion of the Federal ideal, were politically a blunder. 
The Australian elector is disposed to remember 
such errors when he goes to the polls. 

However, there are two aspects of the political 
situation in Australia which should aid the Lyons 
Government in retaining its majority in the House 
of Representatives. One is the manifest disrup- 
tion of the Labour Party. The second is the 
rising prosperity of the Commonwealth. The 
success of the Government’s trade policy is beyond 
question. The latest figures indicate that, at 


June 30, the balance of external trade in Australia’s 
favour will be £33,000,000, an increase of 
£10,000,000 compared with 1935-36. It cannot be 
denied that this happy result is attributable largely 
to the buoyancy of wool, wheat and metal prices, 
At the same time, the recovery has been accelerated 
by the sound tariff policy followed by the Govern- 
ment, which recognises that Australia’s prosperity 
depends almost wholly on the strength of its 
primary industries. Mr. Lyons and his Cabinet 
colleagues who are in London at present will not 
have a surplus of time for campaigning when they 
return to the Commonwealth, but they will at least 
be able to present the electors with impressive 
evidence of the economic stability of Australia’s 
position under their rule. Well-wishers of the 
Commonwealth will hope that such facts will carry 
more conviction than the specious promises which 
will no doubt be made by those seeking to over- 
throw the Lyons régime. 


THE FUTURE OF HONGKONG 


Sir William Shenton, who has had a long con- 
nection with Hongkong, having served for many 
years on both the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, has recently ventured the prediction that 
there is a great future for Hongkong—both as the 
‘* Clapham Junction ”’ of Far Eastern Air Services 
and as the obvious outlet for the trade of the 
interior of China when the Hankow-Canton is 
completed and linked up with the Canton-Kowloon 
line. The Shanghai magazine Oriental Affairs, 
commenting on this prediction, draws attention to 
the fact that the lease of what are known as 
Hongkong’s New Territories—some 359 out of the 
total 394 square miles under British colonial 
administration—is due to expire in a little over 
sixty years hence. This lease was granted for 99 
years under a convention signed between China 
and Great Britain in July, 1898. Under the 
British régime this hinterland of Hongkong has 
been completely transformed through the carrying 
out of a big programme of public works including 
roads, waterworks and wharves. Without this 
hinterland Hongkong would be quite undefend- 
able, and its future as a port must seriously be 
affected by our insecurity of tenure of this main- 
land territory. ‘*‘ Though,” remarks the article in 
Oriental Affairs, ‘‘ a lease expiring 60 years hence 
is of little value to present-day China, a settlement 
of the future status of the New Territories is of 
vital importance if they are to be developed, as 
they ought to be, in the interval. The Colonial 
Government cannot continue to finance extensive 
public works projects while uncertain how long the 
Colony will enjoy the advantages derived there- 
from. Stagnation—rather than prosperity—must 
be expected to overtake Hongkong if the lease 
question remains unsettled very much longer. The 
cordial relations now subsisting between the 
British and the Chinese Governments suggest that 
it would not be inopportune to tackle the problem 
now. Certain it is that the longer negotiations are 
deferred the more difficult will it become to carry 
them through to a mutually satisfactory con- 
clusion.’”” What, one wonders, is Whitehall 
doing about this matter? Letting it slide? 
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UNION AND SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


In the Legislative Assembly of the South-West 
African Mandated Territory the Administrator, 
Dr. D. G. Conradie, was able to announce sub- 
stantial concessions by the Union Government 
under a new financial deal. While, he said, the 
Union Minister of Finance, Mr. Havenga, was 
unwilling to write off any capital or interest owing 
to the Union by the territory, he was prepared to 
place the outstanding debt in suspense “* for an 
indefinite period.”” This meant relief for the 
territory of approximately £193,000 per annum 
and would enable the administration to balance 
its budget and the country to recover from a state 
of despondency due to years of drought and 
depression. At the moment the territory’s pros- 
pects appear to be fairly bright. ‘‘ The boom in 
the Union,’’ said Dr. Conradie, ‘‘ has benefited 
farmers in South-West Africa, resulting in an 
increased demand for their products in the Union 
at enhanced prices.’”’ The karakul industry is 
flourishing and diamonds, vanadium and copper 
are ‘“‘ all doing well.’? There seems nothing in 
fact to prevent an era of prosperity setting in for 
South-West Africa unless it be a recurrence of 
disastrous droughts and floods such as worked 
such havoc five years ago or a renewal of that 
sinister propaganda which the Union Govern- 
ment’s recent proclamation sought to check. Nor 
is the development of the country likely to suffer 
from lack of funds, since the Union Government 
is quite prepared, Dr. Conradie stated, to sanction 
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the raising of loans from time to time for work of a 
reproductive nature. 


RHODESIA GROWS AND GROWS 


The issue of the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment’s financial Blue Book, giving the estimates 
for the year 1937-8, contains information that is 
interesting and far from blue. An increase in the 
Defence Force vote is due to enlargement of the 
Territorial Active Force, the provision of an Air 
Unit, additional staff officers and Mounted Police 
(the ‘‘ first line ’’ defence). The Medical, Educa- 
tional and Roads Departments are also to be 
strengthened. An increase in funds allotted to the 
Native Affairs Department has been caused by the 
provision for implementing the native labour agree- 
ment with Nyasaland. Seven new inspectors of 
labour are to be appointed under this head. Pro- 
vision is also made for an additional Inspector of 
Native schools. In all, seventy-seven new officials 
are to be appointed. The expenditure from 
revenue is estimated at £3,149,557, an increase of 
£115,390 over the original forecast for the current 
financial year. The finances of the Colony are in 
a thoroughly wholesome condition. 


This self-governing colony, being a healthy 
growing child, requires each spring, a new suit, 
cut a size larger than the year previous. 


CANADA’S MOUNTIES 


Canada’s famous Mounties have come in for 
their share of the London Coronation crowds’ 
interest. They are still the romantic force they 
were in the gold rush days, but no longer do they 
rely entirely upon their mounts. Motor bicycles 
and aeroplanes are also employed in their service. 
They are still, too, as modest as ever. 


It is only now, incidentally that one typical 
excerpt in the Mounties’ history has come to light. 
It occurred in 1930, when a patrol led by a 
Sergeant was charged with the duty of discovering 
Dr. Kreuger and his party from Germany. It was 
reported missing and three patrols were detailed to 
make a search. One, led by Sergeant Stallworthy, 
followed the route which Dr. Kreuger had planned 
to take. He had the help of eskimos and covered 
1,402 miles over snow in 65-days. Some idea of 
the hardships suffered may be gathered from the 
fact that over 29 dogs were lost, mainly through 
lack of food. At one point they were so weak that 
some of them were carried in the sleighs. In 
another part of the Sergeant’s report he writes: 
‘** The dogs had to be lifted in the morning to get 
them started.’’ At other times it was necessary to 
kill some of the animals in order to save the others. 
But it was all in vain. When Sergeant Stallworthy 
returned he expressed his opinion that the Doctor 
had perished somewhere south of the route ‘‘ some 
time in the winter of 1930-1931.”’ 

€ * * 

The Trustees of the will of the late Alfred Beit, 
from whose estate the two Rhodesias have received 
so many princely benefits, are this year providing 


thirty bursaries for native teachers in Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE CORONATION 


Sir,—Our publishers and authors have been 
very busy of late producing books containing 
accounts of previous Coronations and recounting 
the whole past history of the Abbey ceremony. 
Curiously enough no one so far seems to have 
drawn attention to one of the most famous and 
most amusing accounts in literature of Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation. I refer to Mr. Barney 
Maguire’s story, as set forth in the Ingoldsby 
Legends. 


The story, of course, is in the form of a poem, 
with a veracious preface informing the reader that 
“‘ a party from Tappington,” of which Mr. Barney 
Maguire was a member, succeeded in purchasing 
from. a stationer in the Strand “‘ peer’s tickets ” 
which were being sold “‘ greatly to the indignation 
of the hereditary Earl Marshal. How Mr. Barney 
managed to insinuate himself into the Abbey 
remains a mystery.”” Here are extracts from the 


poem :— 
Och ! the Coronation ! What celebration, 
For emulation can it compare? 


When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 
And the Duke of Leinster, all in order did repair ! 


*Twas there you’d see the New Polishmen 
Making a skrimmage at half after four, 

And the Lords and Ladies, and the Miss O’Gradys 
All standing round before the Abbey door. 


And Wellington, walking with his sword drawn, 
talking 
To Hill and Hardinge, heroes of great fame : 


And Sir De Lacy, and the Duke of Dalmasey, 


(They’s call’d him Sowlt afore he changed his 
name), 
Themselves presading Lord Melbourne, lading 
The Queen, the darling, to her Royal Chair, 
And that fine ould fellow, the Duke of Pell-Mello, 
The Queen of Portingal’s Chargy-de-fair. 


Then the Queen, Heaven bless her! och ! they did 
dress her 

In her purple garaments and her goulden Crown; 

Like Venus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 
With eight young ladies houlding up her gown, 

Sure ’twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar, 

The big drums bating, and the trumpets blow, 

And Sir George Smart ! Oh! he play’d a Consarto 
With his four and twenty fiddlers all on a row! 


Barney IV. 
Teddington. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CRIPPS 


Sir,—It is unpleasant enough that the busmen 
should have selected Coronation time for going on 
strike. But why must we have Sir Stafford Cripps 
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putting in with a speech at a Sunderland meeting 
calling upon “‘ workers "’ not to forget “‘ the class 
struggle,’’ nor to be “drawn into a national 
front’ of patriotic Coronation rejoicing ? 

To what “class” does Sir Stafford belong? 
One has an idea that he commands a fair amount 
of both capital and income. Is he shedding him- 
self of all this capital while he mounts the tub 
and exhorts the ‘‘ workers’? against Capitalism 
and expresses the hope that ‘‘ no one inside our 
movement will do anything to hold back the rising 
tide of militancy, because it is a vital motive power 
to our movement ”’ ? 

If he is sincere and not merely tub-thumping 
for the sake of notoriety why does he not divest 
himself of his title, his class and his money and 
become something more resembling the pro- 
letarians he incites to ‘‘ militancy ’’? 


A BourGceois WHo ALso Works. 
Camden Town. 


IMPERIAL IMMIGRATION 


Sir,—You have insisted very rightly on the 
importance of tackling the Imperial problem of 
immigration with the minimum of delay and in a 
statesmanlike fashion. It is essentially a matter 
for taking the “long view.’”’ Most of the 
Dominions are suffering from a lack of population. 
Unless their populations can be considerably 
increased in the near future, they can look forward 
to little or no progress and empty spaces and 
undeveloped countries are and must be a source of 
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potential danger. Naturally and _ inevitably 
development and immigration must go together. 
One can well understand Dominion fears of un- 
employment. But that bogey can be avoided by 
properly planned immigration schemes, linked up 
with well-thought out development projects. The 
lead, as you justly argue, must come from White- 
hall and one would like to know what, if any, 
action the Dominions Office is or has been taking 
in this regard. One can only hope that it is not 
still waiting for inspiration. The problem is there, 
and its solution must be speedily found. 


J. L. JoHNstone. 
Park-lane. 


THE CROWN JEWELS 


Sir,—It has been announced in the Press that 
the Regalia were temporarily removed from the 
Tower, and placed in the safe custody of the Crown 
jewellers; and there they remained till the eve of 
the Coronation, when they were taken to the 
Jerusalem Chamber and carefully watched by the 
Yeomen of the Guard until wanted for the great 
ceremonial of the following day. 


It is satisfactory to know that these historic 
ornaments are now preserved with such care, which 
strongly contrasts with the unaccountable neglect 
with which they were apparently treated in the 
Eighteenth Century. Sophie V. La Roche, whose 
husband was Councillor to the Elector of Mainz, 
describes in her Di (translated by Clare 
Williams) a visit to the Tower of London, in the 
year 1786, and this is what she says of the Regalia : 


** Dark, narrow passages lead to the vault, 
where an old woman opens an old smoky cup- 
board by the light of two tallow candles, shows 
crowns and sceptres, and really by her 
demeanour and the way she has of handling the 
things, a disdain of these tokens of might and 
power.”’ 


Her comment is brief, but to the point: 


‘“* We all found it shocking. It seems strange 
that so little care was taken, if only on account 
of the intrinsic value of the gold and precious 
stones; particularly as it was at that time barely 
a hundred years since the notorious Colonel 
Blood, with four other ruffians, had succeeded in 
carrying off the crown under his cassock (he was 
disguised as a clergyman at the time), and 
another desperado had got the orb into his 


pocket, before a hue and cry was raised and they 
were caught,” 


How it was that Blood escaped the gallows 
remains a mystery, but the King, Charles II, 
insisted on giving him a “‘ free pardon,’’ and even 
received him at Court. John Evelyn met him at 
dinner not long afterwards, at the house of Sir 
Thomas Clifford, and records his astonishment in 
his Diary: ‘‘ How he comes to be pardoned, and 
even received into favour, not only after this, but 
several exploits almost as daring, I could never 
come to understand.” 


Watter Crick. 
Eastbourne. 
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Your Investments 
CAN PROSPERITY LAST ? 


[HE last prosperity wave in this country ended 

somewhat abruptly towards the close of 1929, 
when the vast speculative mechanism of Wall- 
street broke down under the strain of intensive 
gambling activity, not only of America herself but 
also of the rest of the world. The present 
prosperity wave has already advanced sufficiently 
far in this country to warrant nervousness on the 
part of industrialists, traders and investors as to 
the possibility of the ‘‘ boom ”’ having reached its 
‘** peak.”’ It is, unfortunately, all too true that 
no means has yet been found of checking the 
‘trade cycle,’’ and it must be confessed that 
Governments, no less than companies and private 
individuals, seem to be very short-sighted in 
snatching at what the gods may offer at the moment 
rather than always providing against the chance 
of adversity of the morrow. 

In this country the first flush of the boom, 
the feverish activity in the building trade, 
the sharp recovery in the fortunes of the 
iron and steel manufacturers, of the _ ship- 
builders, and of the heavy trades generally, are 
undoubtedly spent. But British industry has now 
entered upon a period of development on a more 
intensive basis. Machinery has been modernised, 
capital structures of our leading heavy industrial 
undertakings have been reorganised, and the whole 
industrial system has been placed in a position to 
compete in the world’s markets. 

In the United States, industrial recovery is still 
very much on the upward swing. America has yet 
to benefit from the vast rise in commodity prices 
which her President so ardently endeavoured to 
stimulate and which he now, apparently, wishes to 
check in an attempt to prevent the break in the 
“boom ”’ before it is too late to do so. The vast 
hoards of gold in the States and her huge imports 
of the metal in the past year have not been allowed 
to take full effect in expanding credit, so that the 
inflationary manoeuvres of the Roosevelt ‘‘ New 
Deal ”’ have not yet had their inflationary effects. 
In this country, too, though it is not generally 
realised, inflation has been put into operation and 
prices have not yet been allowed to reflect the fact. 
The idea that the boom is overt, therefore, seems 
premature, to say the least. A more pertinent 
question is: ‘‘ Can the ‘ boom’ be prevented ? ”’ 

So much for the gloomy side of the picture. 
Taking the brighter view, it has to be admitted that 
the present trade activity has a solid basis and 
one which can be made more solid still if only 
international co-operation brings about some 
currency stabilisation and the freeing of inter- 
national trade. The United States is known to 
desire such conditions, and Europe is gradually 
placing itself in a position where it may slowly 
come into line with any lead given by this country 
and the U.S.A. Germany, it is true, has done 
almost everything to place her system on an 
impossible plane for everyone else. . Her barter 
agreements, her vast internal expenditure, which 
makes the linking up of the German currency with 


those of other countries an impossibility without 
violent adjustment, have all been designed with the 
object of making the Fatherland independent. But 
if Great Britain and the United States co-operate 
to bring about a gradual removal of restrictions on 
world trade, even the Central European nations 
will be forced into line and the greatest possible 
step towards the achievement of international peace 
will have been taken. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOLD 

It is strange that whatever efforts are made by 
the Governments and individuals to forget it, 
the importance of gold is continually forcing itself 
upon public attention. The truth is that the world 
must have a standard of value and gold, having 
proved itself eminently fitted for the task over 
hundreds of years, is the one standard trusted by 
the nations. No talk or action by Governments 
can alter human nature and the time has not yet 
arrived, if, indeed, it will ever arrive, when 
Government promises on paper carry as much 
confidence as a solid piece of bright metal. At the 
moment the United States is the only free buyer of 
gold at a fixed price, $35 per ounce, and hence 
the excitement in the Foreign Exchanges and in 
gold-mining shares when reports are spread abroad 
that America may cease to be a free buyer of the 
metal at this price. In the past year America has 
increased her monetary stock of gold by about 
£300,000,000 and this has not been allowed to form 
the basis for credit expansion which alone can right 
the relative international price levels and correct 
the foreign exchange rates to their natural level. 
At the moment all this is artificially controlled by 
Governments but this does not alter the fact that 
America cannot afford to let the dollar appreciate 
against gold, nor can this country afford to allow 
a sterling-dollar exchange of over $5 to the £ so 
that a gold price of at least £7 per ounce seems 
assured. 

But South Africa’s assurance has been shaken 
and as gold is all in all to the Union, big efforts 
are being made to encourage sterling-dollar 
stabilisation. Instability of the franc is probably 
urged by this country as a stumbling-block to 
further currency agreement but in fact a sterling- 
dollar exchange pegged to gold does now appear 
practical and it is the one essential step to the 
restoration of freer foreign trade on which this 
country must depend when the home trade revival 
and re-armament programmes are spent. 


RUBBER AND THE N.D.C. 

Rubber shares, dependent for their price largely 
on the rise in the commodity, were severely hit by 
the collapse of speculative commodity positions 
and came back to attractive levels. Rubber Trust 
at 42s. and Anglo-Dutch at 43s. 3d. are well below 
the highest levels of the year and such ‘‘floriners” 
as United Serdang at 5s. 3d. and London Asiatic 
at the same price also appear worth purchasing. 
But the incidence of the National Defence Contri- 
bution tax proposals has very much to be borne 
in mind as regards the rubber-producing com- 
panies. The Chancellor has yet to produce full 
details of the proposed tax; he has said too much, 
or not enough, in the statements so far. But it 
would appear that he is determined to proceed with 
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the collection of what must be a very wasteful tax 
and in a manner which must severely affect 
speculative concerns which, after many lean years, 
are now entitled to benefit from the upward swing 
of the trade cycle. Among these are rubber 
plantation companies, and the chairman of London 
Asiatic Rubber said that for his company a tax on 
the lines indicated by the Chancellor would mean 
a payment of about 3s. 8d. in the £ on their 
estimated profits for the current year. Added to 
income tax, the company would have to pay out in 
taxes about 40 per cent. of profits. It seems 
incredible that the Chancellor intends to penalise 
industry to this extent but the uncertainty is as 
unpleasant for investors as for those responsible 
for the finances of the companies themselves. 


BritisH MATCH PROFITS 


A further steady rise in profits is shown by the 
British Match Corporation’s accounts for the year 
to April 30 last, the total being £474,129 compared 
with £463,942 for the previous year and the 
dividend is again 7} per cent., £15,000 being 
reserved against investment depreciation while a 
further £60,000 is written off goodwill in pursuance 
of the directors’ wise policy in steadily reducing 
this item. A special bonus dividend of £250,000 
received on the ordinary shares of Bryant and May, 
Ltd., which are all held by the Corporation, has 
been placed to reserve so that as a result of the 
year’s working the financial position of the 
Corporation has been greatly strengthened. 


Ever Reapy RESULTs 


Despite competition of the keenest kind, the 
Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) Ltd., 
manufacturers of batteries and electrical accessories, 
continue to increase profits each year. For the 
year to March 31 last the total was £518,375 com- 
pared with £476,104 for the previous year and the 
dividend for the year is 35 per cent. with a bonus 
of 10 per cent. making 45 per cent. in all, against 
35 per cent. for the previous year. As earnings 
amounted to over 63 per cent. this distribution is 
amply justified. The directors are transferring 
£577,553 from reserve and also sums standing to 
share premium account to write down goodwill, 
trade-marks, and other intangible assets by 
£1,111,368 so that the business is being conserva- 
tively capitalised. The 5s. stock units at 32s. yield 
7 per cent. on the basis of the past year’s distribu- 
tion and they appear attractive asa semi-speculative 
industrial income producer. 


BEECHAMS PILLS DEVELOPMENT 


Beechams Pills, Ltd., increased their profits last 
year by £115,000 to £541,000, and at the meeting 
of the company last week the Chairman, Mr. Philip 
Hill, referred to the possibility of the formation of 
a new company to undertake overseas develop- 
ment of the business. In such an event the share- 
holders of the parent company would be given the 
opportunity to subscribe the necessary capital. In 
view of the possibility of having to meet extra 
taxation, as seems a probability under the N.D.C. 
proposals, the directors have reserved £50,000 for 
special taxation, so that the company has provided 
in advance for liability in respect of the current 
year, 


COMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


High Record in Profit Larger Distribution 


‘ae Ordinary General Meeting of Beechams 

Pills, Limited, was held on the 7th inst., at the 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland avenue, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company), who 
presided, said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—Is it agreed 
that the report and accounts be taken as read? (Agreed.) 
The profits, amounting to £541,000 odd, show an increase 
over those of last year of £115,000 and establish a new 
record for the company. Again, this result is attribut- 
able to the development of our home trade, and once more 
we have every reason to believe that we shall experience 
a further expansion during the coming year. 


Development of Overseas Business 


As stated at our last annual meeting, we are 
strenuously attacking the development of our overseas 
business, and during the year representatives of the 
company have visited Australia, New Zealand, India, 
U.S.A., Canada, Egypt, Palestine, Colombo, Cuba, West 
Indies, and the Bahamas. It is, of course, much too early 
to talk of revenue from this source, but the views I 
expressed with regard to the possibilities of this when I 
last had the pleasure of meeting you have been consider- 
ably strengthened by what I myself have seen, and from 
reports received, and it is possible that the directors may 
consider it desirable to form an overseas company. In 
such an event the shareholders in this company will be 
given the opportunity, if they so desire, of providing any 
new capital that may be required for this purpose. 

The Beecham Laboratory 


I have always held the view that in a business such as 
ours the best reserve we can have is in our advertising 
and business propaganda. In this direction we have this 
year broken new ground. We are building for the Royal 
Northern Hospital the Beecham Laboratory—and in 
addition have agreed to contribute annually to the cost 
of its upkeep. In consideration of this, their pharmacist, 
Mr. Herbert Skinner, a past president of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, has agreed continuously to review 
the formulae of our various proprietary medicines and 
bring them into line with the latest discoveries of 
medical research. Apart altogether from assisting a very 
deserving institution, I think we have taken a very 
definitive step forward in endeavouring to place pro- 
prietary articles and medicines on a higher plane with, I 
am sure, beneficial results to all concerned. 

Your directors are pleased to be able to recommend 
payment of an increased dividend and distribution of a 
larger bonus. For this I think we owe a very deep debt 
of gratitude to our working directors and to our managers 
and staff. 


Taxation Reserve 


You will see that we have this year found a new home 
for money. I refer to the allocation of £50,000 to special 
taxation reserve. We understand that no additional tax 
will be payable for the past year and you will see, 
therefore, that the £50,000 we have allocated to the special 
reserve is in respect of the possible liability for next year 
ending March 81, 1938. We think that this amount is 
far in excess of what we shall be called upon to pay, but 
of course it depends upon the amount of profits we are 
able to earn. Until we have had a chance of seeing the 
formula of the new Budgetary pill, it is, of course, 
impossible to form any definite conclusions about it, but 
I am sure we shall all be very happy to contribute our 
share towards a matter of such vital importance. 

In calmer moments one can only sympathise with the 
Chancellor in a very difficult and unpleasant task and 
hope his financial formula, when produced, will be as 
popular as that of Beechams Pills—which, after a life of 
nearly 100 years, have proved themselves to be worth 
more than “‘ A guinea a box.” (Laughter and applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. 
Louis Nicholas (vice-chairman), and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors, and to the staffs 
of the various companies, 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 
only Organisa 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life 
Vice-President - - - 23 0 0 
Fellow - 10 10 0 
Member 
Includes The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 
Member (without - - - 
Associate - 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


5 

1 

0 
0 

0 


HOTELS 


ONDON. — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 

House, Magdalen Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin ng 
and lawns. Comfortable 
a” LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vit 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 

UDE, N._Cornwall. — The 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 
each per week, full board. Golf, 

fishing, bathing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 


from 5 gns. 
fishing, tennis. 


Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: = 


6. Pens., 5 98): 

Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 
OLKESTONE. —— ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 


8 mins. to Sea and oe Cliff Hall. Excel- 

large pet gre ing of 
e bes’ — 

Miss Srkes of “wf Olio 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 


250 rooms, 
Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 


For best send to 
Harmer ke’s Strand Auctions, 2, 
Arundel Street.” Sales Weekly. 


i. 
& 
13/6. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
w, W.C.1, near British Muse 830 
Visitors. Beth and Table. ‘d’Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 
wor HOTEL, Woburn Place, 
W.C.i. Near Euston ant King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Gues Room, Bath 
and Table d’ Hote breakfast, "han 8/6. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel 
Drive. 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 5 to 7 ‘ens. during season. 
WE E., to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
00; Rec., 4; Pen ; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; 6/2. 
Garden. 


LO.W. ~ Squadron 
20; Rec., Pens., from ems 
1 "from Golf, tennis, mls 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & and radiators in 
*Phone: 399 


Hotel, Sea Front. 


Pens., 6} to 8 


STAMPS 


LEARING OUT.—Six 


pounds’ worth 


Gample sopice. of tam pco! ecting free. 
SOUTH OWN 


RD., LONDON, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


and attractive villa at Mentone for 
sale or to let unfurnished. Recently ,Pought 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3,000 
for a quick sale. A real bargain. The owner 
would also consider cooperating with other 
in the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or rest home. Hrineinas or 
should apply to N.P., 
Box Number 99, Saturpay Review, 18, York 
Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
RMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, in many luscious and unus 
varieties; including BLACK CHERRY, 
WHORTLEBURY 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/-, : 
3/6, specialities included. Hilda 
Gunnislake, rnwall. 


ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
general recovery. Read the facts. 
Free literature in English from Dept. 8, 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung: 
fernstieg 


MSs ERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address: Sentinel 
Row, London, W.C.1 


ORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
AMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Peac other delicious Home. 
Made ams, Jellies and Marmalades; 
beantitully ked SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 
12 for 13/-; for 23/6, all cgrriage id. 
Hilde Kimber , Gunnislake, Corn wal 


their agents o 


House, Southampton 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 


18/20, York Buildings, 
W.C.2. Commencing on.. 


please send to me weekly “The Saturday 


Address .. 
London, 


Review,” for a period Of ......++......000- months, 

for which I enclose remittance for ................+5 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Name of Newsagent 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’”’ published at 6d. 


Published by Tue Caawton Pvustisuine Co., 


Bucxtey Press Lrp., 


18-20, York Buil di Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed by 
ire ye of : One year, 30/-. 


20; St. ge Street, 
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